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the reunion of the Parnellites and the anti-Parnellites at West-
minster. All the groups of Irish nationalists combined under the
leadership of John Redmond. The full effects were not felt at
once. Sympathy with home rule had fallen to a low ebb in Great
Britain, and nationalist glee over Boer victories sent it still lower.
The general election of early October was the work of Cham-
berlain. History knows it as the 'Khaki5 election, because the
dissolution was quite frankly an attempt to capitalize the emo-
tions of military victory in terms of votes for the government.
High-minded students of politics, irrespective of party, were in-
clined at the time to regret it, as derogating from the best tradi-
tions of fair play in the English political game. But the precedent
was followed in 1918, and perhaps always must be in similar
circumstances. If it was new in Chamberlain's day, one may
reply that such circumstances had not previously arisen since the
franchise was democratized. The nearest parallel was the situa-
tion when Lord Beaconsfield returned from the Berlin Confer-
ence; and the results of his omitting to dissolve then can scarcely
have been absent from his successor's mind. The real drawback
to the Chamberlain procedure is, that ministers seeking a man-
date on a sole 'Khaki' issue cannot afterwards claim one for con-
tentious measures in other fields. This may not prevent their
adopting them, but electoral resentment is apt to accumulate if
they do, with such consequences as were seen in 1906 and 1922.
Already in 1900 the unionist administration was not popular; its
majority had fallen from 152 to 128 since it took office. Even
Khaki failed to recover more than three seats on balance.
After the election Lord Salisbury reconstructed his govern-
ment. Now near the end of his 7ist year and ageing rapidly, he
at last gave up the foreign office. Lord Lansdowne succeeded
him there, with happy results; and the war office was transferred
to St. John Brodrick, the hero of the cordite amendment, which
had turned out the Rosebery cabinet in 1895. Another veteran,
Goschen, left the ministry altogether, and his place at the ad-
miralty was filled by Lord Selborne.I Among half a dozen other
changes, C. T. Ritchie became home secretary, and George
Wyndham became Irish secretary without a seat in the cabinet.
1 The second carl, son of the famous lord chancellor, whom he succeeded in
1895. B. 1859; educated at Winchester and University College, Oxford; under-
secretary for the colonies, 1895-1900; first lord of the admiralty 1900-5; high com-
missioner for South Africa, 1905-10. He was Lord Salisbury's son-in-law.